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SYMPATHY. 


‘Why so sorrowful, Anna?’ said the 
sympathizing Mary, when she saw that the 
other girls were laughing at Anna for being 
homesick. ‘Never mind; you will soon 
getover it. We all felt homesick at first. 
Come take a walk with me. The fresh 
air, and the singing of the birds in the 
grove will cheer you—and you will soon 
| get interested in your studies, and think 
less of home. To-morrow you will have a 
letter from your mother, and that is a 
pleasure you would not have enjoyed, if 
you had not come here. Think, too, how 
much we have to learn, and how useful 




















ow our knowledge will be to us, hereafter. 
You will be surprised, when you hear our 

) teachers talk, to see how much they know 

ai more than we do; and they are always 

ses glad to give us any information in their 
power, which will qualify us to be respect- 
= able ladies hereafter. Vacation will soon 

died. be here—and then we shall have such a 
pleasant ride home, and such a welcome 
reception when we get there.’ 

Anna was comforted and cheered by the 
kind sympathy of her friend Mary. They 
returned, and resumed their studies, and 

wer, were always strongly attached friends after- 
wards. N. W. 

m= Biography. 

word ORIGINAL. 

ap LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 

il, NO. I. 

It GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

2 George Washington, ‘ the Father of his 
Country’ as he is deservedly called, was 
torn at Bridge’s Creek, in Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, on the twenty-second of 
February, 1732. His father’s name was 

“a Augustine Washington, and he died when 

George was only ten years of age. The 
education of her son taerefore devolved 
upon his mother, who was fully competent 
for the task, and devoted herself to it with 
azeal and perseverance, for which she in 
ifter years reaped an ample reward. Par- 
teular attention was paid by young Wash- 

ISSING. ington to mathematics, which were of great 

y an eye, ' Bdvantage to him through life, in the vari- 

id-by ; ous offices which he was called upon to 

distress, fill. At the age of fifteen he was desirous 
ppiness. of entering into active life, and obtained 
the birth of a midshipman in the British 
lavy, but his mother dissuaded him from 
the adoption of this profession. George 

y, Was a grave, silent and thoughtful boy, 

have tmarkable for his respect for his mother, 

) grave. ‘ad for his ardent love of truth. He was 

=. § “rect in his deportment, and strictly hon- 

NION. ‘rable in all his business affairs. He was 

Wri, © much respected, that when only nine- 

_— ‘en, he was appointed one of the adjutant 

ton, Ms. —_Hrenerals of Virginia. When about twenty- 

—in advant. 


ngor, Agents. 
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*ne, he was employed by the government | 


tii of his native colony in an enterprise 
eee of very considerable importance. In 
the discharge of this trust he was 
mm obliged to travel over an unexplored 
Meatract of morasses and forests, over 
=, rivers almost impassable, and among 
| tribes of hostile Indians. Frequent- 


——— culties of the way; once himself and 


ma companion were fired at by a par- 
ty of French Indians and were com- 
pelled to travel all night in order to 
9 be out of the reach of pursuit. An 

= attempt was now made to take pos- 
session of an important fort which was oc- 
cupied by the French. ' This was called 
Fort De Quesne, and during the engage- 
ment Washington greatly distinguished 
himself by his coolness and bravery. For 
this a public vote of thanks was given him, 
and the officers under his commind, and 
three hundred pistols were distributed 
among the soldiers. In this engagement 
Washington was the only aid-de-camp left 
alive and unwounded, and was of course 
obliged in consequence to carry_all the gen- 
eral’s orders, to every part of the battle 
field. In performing this duty, he had 
two horses killed under him, and four balls 
passed through his coat. Nothing but the 
superintending care of Providence, could 
have saved him in this and the many other 
battles in which he was engaged. Soon 
after this it was resolved to raise a regi- 
ment of sixteen companies to protect the 
frontier settlements. The command of 
this was given to Washington, and the 
people had so much confidence in him, 
that they believed all would be well under 
his judicious management. He was how- 
ever, frequently placed in such trying and 
difficult circumstances that it was impossi- 
ble for him to give the protection they 
looked for. In a letter written to the 
Governor during this period of distress, 
when the savages made no distinction in 
their warfare, slaying women and children, 
the aged and the helpless, as well as the 
men whom they found in arms, he says 
‘The supplicating tears of the women, and 
the moving petitions of the men, melt me 
with such deadly sorrow, that I solemnly 
declare, if I know my own mind, I could 
offer myself a willing sacrifice to the butch- 
ering enemy, provided that would contri- 
bute to the people’s ease.’ 

A treaty of peace was soon after this 
concluded with the Indians, and the great 
object of his wishes having been thus hap- 
pily accomplished, Washington resigned 
his commission, and married Mrs. Martha 
Custis, a young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished lady, whose disposition was as 
amiable as her person was beautiful. The 
happy pair now retired to Mount Vernon, 
which had been left Washinton by an elder 
brother, and he became one of the greatest 
land-holders in North America, his estate, 
consisting of nine thousand acres, and his 
domestic and farming establishments were 
composed of nearly a thousand persons. 
From the close of the frontier war to the 
revolution, Washington acted as Judge in 
a county court, in which office he secured 
the esteem and confidence of all who knew 
him. In 1774, he was elected a repre- 
sentative to the first Congress which met 
at Philadélphia, and was an active member 
of all the committees on military affairs. 
When hostilities commenced, he was unani- 
mously elected by Congress, Commander- 
in-chief of the American forces. He re- 
turned thanks for the honor conferred upon 
him, but told them that he feared his ex- 





perience and abilities were not equal to 
the important trust, but that he would ex- 
ert every power he possessed in their ser- 
vice, and for the support of the glorious 
cause. He told them that as to pay, no 
pecuniary consideration could have tempted 
him to accept this arduous employment, at 
the expense of his domestic ease and hap- 
piness. He did not wish to make any 
profit from it, but would keep an exact ac- 
count of his expenses; these he doubted 
not they would discharge, and that was 
all he desired. He prepared to enter upon 
the duties of his high station and every- 
where met with the most flattering atten- 
tions, and the strongest promises of support 
and assistance. 

Space will not admit of a particular de- 
scription of his proceedings during those 
trying times and in the situations where 
his duty led him, we can only say that 
through the whole struggle for Indepen- 
dence, his course was noble, disinterested, 
and honorable; he had only to know his 
duty to perform it, entirely regardless of 
personal inconvenience. His treatment of 
a defeated enemy was always characterized 
by a delicacy which seems to have been 
peculiarly his own. An instance of this 
kind is related of him at the surrender of 
Yorktown by Cornwallis. When the Brit- 
ish soldiers were marching from the garri- 
son to deliver up their arms, Washington 
said to the American soldiers, ‘ My brave 
fellows, let no sensation of satisfaction for 
the triumphs you have gained, induce you 
to insult your fallen enemy—let no shout- 
ing, no clamorous huzzaing increase their 
mortification. It is sufficient that we wit- 
ness their humiliation. Posterity will 
huzza for us.’ 

The treaty of peace between England 
and ‘America, was signed on the 23d of 
September 1783, and a proclamation was 
issued by Congress to disband the army. 
The parting between Washington and his 
soldiers was tonching in the extreme; 
every eye was moistened with tears, and 
every head was uncovered until the barge 
which contained their beloved commander 
could no longer be distinguished. 

After this, Washington proceeded to the 
seat of government to resign his commis- 
sion, and give an account of his receipts 
and expenditures of public money. He 
charged, but retained nothing for his own 
services. Congress received him as the 
guardian of his country and of her liberties, 
and the voices of a liberated people pro- 
claimed him their preserver. 

Soon after this he retired to his home on 
the banks of the Potomac, where he hoped 
to rest from his toils, and the busy scenes 
of a public life under his ‘own vine and 
fig-tree.’ He was too necessary to his 
country however to be long allowed to re- 
main quietly at home, and in May 1787, 
he was unanimously chosen TPresident of 
the United States of America. Inclination 
would have induced Aim to decline this 
flattering distinction, but duty forbade his 
resting at his ease when his country needed 
his services so much. The official an- 
nouncement of his election was made to 
him on the 14th of April, 1789. Every 
honor which his countrymen could mani- 
fest was shown him on this occasion. The 
people knew whom they had chosen, and 
their expectations were fully realized. 

After serving his country as President 
during eight years of doubt and difficulty, 
and for forty-five years in various offices, 
Washington announced his intention of 
declining a re-election in time for the peo- 
ple to elect a successor. He now retired 





to his home hoping to devote himself to 
agricultural pursuits, and in the society of 
his friends looked for a quiet ending to an 
active and anxious life. But difficulties 
arising out of the insults offered the United 
States by the French Directory, at length 
obliged our government to form a regular 
army, and Washington ‘was nominated 
Commander-in-chief. This office he felt 
it his duty to accept, and immediately laid 
plans to repel any.invasion. No sooner 
had these warlike arrangements been made, 
than France signified her desire for a 
peaceful accommodation. The Directory 
was soon after overthrown, and the gov- 
ernment of France placed in the hands of 
Bonaparte, with whom a peaceful arrange- 
ment of all difficulties was soon made. 
Washington, however, did not live to par- 
ticipate in the general joy which this event 
occasioned. <A severe cold taken on the 
12th of December 1799, brought on an at- 
tack of quincy, of which he died after a 
very short illness. Intelligence of his 
death was received in every part of the 
States, with the deepest expressions of re- 
regret, and all the honors which his coun- 
try could confer, were given to the memo- 
ry of him ‘who was first in War, first in 
Peace, and first in the hearts of his Coun- 
trymen.’ EstTELLE. 
[For a more particular account of the Life of 
Washiugton, see Vol. XXII of the Companion.]} 





LADY WASHINGTON. 

Toward the close of the year 1758, 
Washington was on his way to Williams- 
burg, Va., on urgent business, when he 
met a Mr. Chamberlayne, who resided on 
the Pamunkey, one of the branches of the 
York river. Mr. Chamberlayne insisted 
on his stopping an hour or two a_ his 
mansion. Washington complied unwil- 
lingly, as his business required despatch. _ 

Here Washington met, for the first time,’ 
with Mrs. MartHa Custis; and it is 
said, that after his introduction to her, he 
was in no haste to leave. He remained 
over the night, and departed for Williams- 
burg the next morning, leaving his heart 
behind him. He continued his visits to 
her and won her, and carried her off from 
a crowd of rivals. Her maiden name was 
Dandridge, and both by birth and by mar- 
riage, she was connected with some of the 
most respectable families in Virginia, and 
was distinguished for her beauty, accom- 
plishments and wealth. Her picture taken 
about that time, represents her as rather 
below the middle size, with hazel eyes, 
hair of the same color, finely rounded arms, 
and a beautiful chest and waist. 

The marriage took place at her residence, 
called White House, in New Kent Co., 
Va., Jan. 6, 1759. 

She and Washington were both of the 
same age, and, at the time of their mar- 
riage were twenty-seven. She had three 
children by her first marriage, two of whom, 
the second and third, were living, namely, 
a son six years of age and a daughter of 
four. To these children, Washington was 
a devoted and kind father. Her property 
consisted of about one hundred thousand 
dollars in money and large estates of land. 
Two thirds of this property was to accrue 
to the children, when they became of age. 
The daughter died in 1774, in her nine- 
teenth year. The son was married about 
the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, at the age of twenty-two years, and 
was an aid-de-camp to his step-father till 
his death, which took place in Oct., 
1781. He died of a fever contracted in 
the army, soon after the surrender of. 
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Cornwallis, at the age of 28, leaving four 
children. 

In a letter written from New York City, 
dated Dec. 26, 1789, Mrs. Washington 
says, ‘I have two of my grandchildren 
with me, who enjoy advantages in point of 
education, and who, I trust, by the good- 
ness of Providence, will be a great blessing 
tome.’ One of these children, Geo. Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, is the writer of the 
beautiful sketch of his grandmother, in the 
first volume of the American Portrait Gal- 
lery. 

Mrs. Washington joined her husband in 
Cambridge, Mass., in Nov., 1775, and re- 
mained till March, 1776. During the 
remainder of the war, she also passed the 
winters at the Head Quarters of the army. 
At all these seasons she submitted with 
the utmost patience to personal privations 
and hardships. Her unwavering religious 
faith and her perfect serenity and good hu- 
mor were of great service to her husband. 
Her time and attention were chiefly de- 
vuted to the humble purposes of benefitting 
and relieving the suffering soldiers. No 
danger appalled her, and no difficulties or 
hardships prevented the fulfilment of these 
benevolent duties. 

In a letter written about eight months 
after the election of her husband to the 
Presidency, which is replete with good 
sense, she regrets his election, and states 
that they had both fondly hoped, that they 
would have been suffered to grow old in 
retirement and tranquility at Mount Vernon. 

The first session of Congress Lady Wash- 
ington spent at New York City, the second 
at Phiadelphia, and the remaining six at 
the present seat of government. 

‘Lapy WASHINGTON was affable, courte- 
ous, exemplary in her deportment, remark- 
able for her deeds of charity and piety, 
unostentious and without vanity. She 
adorned by her domestic virtues the sphere 
of private life, and filled with dignity 
every station in which she was placed. 
Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Custis, who was 
with her twenty years, says that she never 
omitted her private devotions, or her pub- 
lic duties. 

Her husband’s letters of affection and 
confidence, written to her during their long 
and happy union, she destroyed not long 
before her death, considering them too 
sacred for the public eye. 

She died in 1801, in the seventy-first 
year of her age, two years after the death 
of her husband. [ Mother’s Assistant. 








Narrative. 


THE STRAWBERRY BED. 


‘Oh dear how I do wish—’sighed Levi 
Ray, as he sat at his work one pleasant 
morning. 

‘Wish what?’ asked his mother looking 
up from her sewing. But she saw that 
Levi's face was cross and sour, and he did 
not reply to her question directly. 

‘It will do no good to tell,’ he muttered 
at length. ‘I cant have what I want; I 
never can |’ 

Mrs. Ray looked unhappy to hear this 
sullen and disagreeable speech from her 
little boy. 

‘But what was it, Levi?’ she inquired 
again very kindly. ‘ You know I always 
gratify your reasonable wishes whenever it 
is in my power.’ 

‘I was thinking mother,’ said Levi, after 
hesitating a few minutes,—‘ How I wished 
I could pick a few strawberries out of Mr. 
N.’s bed. They look so large and nice as 
I peep through the fence on my way to 
school! Oh mother, I wish we had a 
strawberry bed. I wish we were rich like 
Mr. N., and then I shouldn’t have to work, 
work, work, every minute,’ and the tears 
dropped from Levi’s pleasant blue eyes 
quite fast. 

It grieved Mrs. Ray to see her little son 
in this humor ; for he was naturally a very 
good, dutiful boy; willing to work and 
help his widowed mother, and two younger 
sisters ; and far from envious of the good 
things belonging to others. She had otten 
told him, and he believed her, that a boy 
who is obliged to work and earn his own 
living, is much more likely, with God’s 
blessing, to grow up an honest and useful 
man, than the son of the rich man who is 
allowed to spend his time just as he pleases. 

any an instance of this kind had she re- 
ated to encourage and stimulate his en- 
deavors to do well; and she had many 














grounds for the hope that the good seed 
she had sowed in his tender mind had taken 
deep and firm root. But she knew that 
children cannot at all times feel alike, any 
more than grown people; and while she 
wished to reprove a wrong thought or word, 
she also aimed to convey a salutary and 
abiding impression. After reflecting a lit- 
tle while, she said, 

* Do you think Mr. N. would be willing 
you should pick his strawberries ?” 

‘No mother—I know he wouldn’t; he 
scolds every day at the boys and girls just 
for iooking through the fence and talking 
about them,’ answered Levi. 

‘He is fearful, and not without reason 
perhaps, that they will prove an irresistible 
temptation’to some of them—snot to my son 
Levi I trust,’ she continued very earnestly, 
‘ though he is poor, and obliged to work 
hard and deny himself many luxuries and 
pleasures.’ 

‘He is a stingy old—’ 

‘Hush, hash, Levi!’ interrupted Mrs. 
Ray, ‘I am sorry to see you give way to 


such feelings ; do try to master them, for | 


they are wrong; God will be displeased 
by such conduct. Besides, have you for- 
gotten how many kind, neighborly acts 
Mr. N. has done for us? Don’t be un- 
grateful, my son, nor indulge covetous, 
envious thoughts; they will certainly lead 
to wicked practices. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that he should allow you and all the 
boys and girls to go into his garden and 
help themselves to his berries, how many 
do you think would be left for himself? 
Rich as Mr. N. is, he could but ill afford 
to cultivate strawberries for a whole neigh- 
borhood. But Levi, look up now, and 
banish all these sour expressions and feel- 
ings, for I am going to tell you something. 
I know of a strawberry bed much larger 
than Mr. N.’s which the kind owner makes 
free to everybody. Would you like to go 
with me and your sisters to-morrow, and 
fill a few baskets ?’ 

Levi brightened up in a moment; ‘ Oh 
yes indeed mother—whose is it? whose is 
it? Can we all go and pick as many a 
we please ?’ : 

‘Just as many as we choose, and then 
there will be plenty left!’ 

* Has he more than one bed, mother ?’ 

‘Yes, a great many large ones, so that 
he can afford to give the birds all they 
want, and many will be wasted after all!’ 

‘Oh, mother, mother do tell whose and 
where it is,’ and Levi could hardly contain 
himself for joy and curiosity. 

‘Well, to-morrow afternoon you shall 
know all about it; please ask no more 
questions till then.’ 

After dinner next day, the little party 
set out, well laden with pails and baskets. 
It was a very lovely day, and the children 
were brim full of enjoyment. The walk 
was rather long, but Mrs. Ray improved 
it as was her custom, by trying to impart 
some valuable truth concerning the Great 
Giver of all the beautiful things scattered 
so profusely about us. She wished to 
make her children observant of nature, that 
they might love and adore its infinite 
Author. But precious and plentiful as 
were the bounties of his Providence, she 
told them of far richer and nobler gifts 
which would outlast life and time ; gifts of 
mercy and grace to fallen man, through 
Jesus his well-beloved Son; and then she 
would try to make this glorious scheme of 
recemption plain to their young minds, 
and gently lead them to the Saviour’s 
feet. Never was she weary of this blessed 
subject, and she had the happy faculty of 
rendering it delightful to them, as it was 
ever to herself. 

In the midst of pleasant and profitable 
conversation like this, they came to a pair 
of bars, which Mrs. Ray asked Levi to let 
down. P 

‘Is this the place, mother? Why, this 
looks like nothing but a pasture!’ 

‘We will go through if you please, 
notwithstanding,’ said his mother with a 
smile. 

They went in and Levi put up one or 
two bars behind them. Only a few steps 
had they gone, however, before the little 
girls dropped upon their knees, and ex- 
claiming, ‘Oh mother, mother, what a 
sight is here!" began to gather into their 
pails and baskets the rich ripe berries. 
One moment more, and the same outcry 
of joyful surprise broke from Levi. The 
ground as far as they could see was red 
with the luscious fruit! 





Levi. 











‘I suppose you do not need now to ask 
whose berries we are picking, my dear 
boy,’ said Mrs. Ray: ‘you see this is the 
Lord’s strawberry bed! Is it not quite 
equal to Mr. N.’s?” 

Levi blushed, for he knew what his 
mother was thinking about, and answered 
that Mr. N.’s bed could bear no compari- 
son at all with the abundance around them. 

‘Is not the Owner very generous to 
spread such a table in the pastures, on the 
hill sides, among rocks and stumps, every- 
where, in fact, and for everybody, without 
money or price ?’ 

‘Yes, mother, indeed He is,’ replied 


‘Should we ever become fretful and en- 
vious against those who may have more of 
the good things of life than we, when we 
have sufficient for our necessity and com- 
fort? Or murmur because we are obliged 
to procure what we want or need, at the 
expense of a little labor or painstaking? 
Are our enjoyments on the whole any the 
less for those exertions which we make?’ 

Levi saw his fault plain enough, and 
had the ingeniousness frankly to say so; 
and hoped he should never again be guilty 
of similar misconduct. 

His mother was glad to see that he un- 
derstood the lesson she intended to teach 
him, and commended his resolution to sub- 
due all wrong tempers and dispositions. 
She reminded him of the only source 
whence strength can be obtained to over- 
come the wicked tendencies of our fallen 
nature, and urged him there to seek it 
without delay. 

We hope that not only Levi but all the 
boys and girls who read this will be per- 
suaded to do the same, for it will not only 
greatly promote their own happiness and 
usefulness, but glorify the benevolent Fath- 
er who provides so kindly and bountifully 
for their temporal as well as eternal welfare. 

It was nearly sundown when our happy 
little party left the ‘ Lord’s strawberry bed,’ 
richly laden with its luxurious and fragrant 
produce. Freely they had received; and 
at the good mother’s suggestion, they 
agreed with one accord to send their best 
basket full to a poor, afflicted old lady, 
who lived not far from them, and who sel- 
dom had a taste of anything so delicious. 
The aged sufferer shed grateful tears at 
the reception of their gift, and raising her 
withered palsied hands, she prayed for a 
blessing upon them for remembering the 
poor. Thusthey had the double delight of 
procuring enjoyment for themselves, and 
of ministering the same to others. Were 
they not happy indeed? 

Who of our readers would like to do the 
same and enjoy the same? There can be 
nothing to hinder. Try it for once and 
see. ‘Try it by those few brief rules which 
this little story is intended to illustrate, 
viz.: Be contented. Be thankful. Be 
neither envious, covetous, or repining. 














Be good. ‘ Do good, as you have oppor- 
tunity !'—S. H. B. [NV. Y. Obs. 
Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOLMATES—NO IV. 


The end of the term at length approached, 
and all thoughts were directed towards 
home, and pleasant anticipations for the 
coming vacation. 

Studies were forgotten, and all were 
busy in packing trunks end carpet bags, 
exchanging pleasant words, and kind wish- 
es. Miss Merton moved in and out among 
them, ever ready to lend a helping hand 
where she could be of any service. 

At length all were ready, and after a 
sesson of repose and many dreams of home, 
the day of their departure arrived. Some 
were to return by the cars, some by the 
stage-coach, and others were expecting 
their father’s or brothers to come for them 
with their own vehicles. 

Among the last, were Susie and Emma, 
who very much feared that their stock of 
patience would be so much diminished, 
that there would be little left. Susie went 
into the school-room in search of Lizzie 
Hill, .but she was not there. She then 
proceeded to Lizzie’s own room, and her 
tap at the door was answered by a pleasant 
* come in.’ ' 

*O Lizzie!’ said she, ‘are you not de- 
lighted at the prospect of returning home 
so soon ?” 





‘Yes, dear Susie, it will be very pleas. 
ant, but my home is different from what it 
used to be. To be sure, father and little 
Jennie will welcome me, but I do so miss 
my mother that it is not so pleasant as it 
once was. But I must try and be cheerfy] 
for dear father’s sake; for he would not 
like to see me sad.’ 

‘You will return next term, will you 
not *’ inquired Susie. ‘I expect to, for 
father wishes me to stay here a year or 
two longer, and then I can remain at home 
and teach Jennie.’ 

Sounds of music now attracted their at. 
tention, and arm in arm they proceeded to 
the school-room, from whence the sounds 
were heard. Quite a company of girls 
were there collected, with happy hearts 
joining in the well known song of ‘ sweet 
home.’ 

Soon a carriage was heard, and they 
quickly flew to the window to see who had 
arrived. It was Kate G ’s brother, 
who had come to convey her to her home, 
and she was not slow in starting off. 

Carriage after carriage drove up to the 
door, and one after another of the girls 
left for their homes. 

Our two friends began to feel sad, lest 
they should be disappointed, and obliged 
to stay another night. They stole off to 
their room, but it looked desolate, for 
everything belonging to them had been 
packed ready for their departure. They 
had scarcely seated themselves however, 
when Miss Merton called from the entry 
below—* Emma, Susie, where are you? 
come and see who is here.’ 

They quickly descended, and Susie was 
soon locked in her father’sarms. Emma's 
father was not able to come for her, but 
she met her brother William, who was de- 
lighted to see her. After resting a short 
time, they started for home, with hearts 
overflowing with happiness. Very minute 
inquiries were made respecting all home 
affairs, and they chatted so fast that the 
rfde seemed quite short. The air was cool, 
but wrapped up in cloaks and. furs, they 
minded it not. 

At length they reached the town itself, 
and many smiles lit up their fsces as they 
passed each well-known spot. They were 
warmly greeted at their homes, and felt 
rejoiced to throw aside books for awhile, 
and be with their friends again. The va- 
cation passed swiftly and pleasantly away, 
and at the end of two weeks, they returned 
to school, refreshed and invigorated. 

Lovtse. 











Religion. 
ABSENT ONES IN HEAVEN. 


Year after year flies by and still we can- 
not forget them. The spring time comes 
and goes with its gay flowers and bright 
merry sunshine, but our hearts are sad and 
dark and roaming far away. When the 
cold blasts of autumn howl by our case- 
ment and the storm wails fearfully, O we 
love to think that no storm can reach them 
there. For there they sit in the sunshine 
of His love, and years to them are days, 
and centuries are but years. And why 
should we wish them back. Could we 
make them happier? And if we could call 
them back and heap up before them all the 
glory, riches and honor which this poor 
world can afford, are we sure they would 
come back? 

They walk in glory now, and their com- 
panions are angels who bathe their wings 
in the effulgence of His glory. 

They are at rest now. When on earth 
they had trouble and sorrow. O how long 
were their nights of weary sickness. But 
there is no night; no sickness and pall 
and weakness there. Their pure and hap- 
py spirits are robed in celesttal glory, aa 
with harps in their hands, they sing the 
praises of Him they love. Rest: precious 
rest. Rest from pain and affliction and 
toil; rest from temptation and trial ; rest 
in their Saviour’s bosom and love. 

They have a teacher from God’s thront 
there and what draughts of heavenly wis 
dom and knowledge do they now drink 1. 
The little child is a Newton there, and an 
gels who walk over that diamond studd 
pavement are his companions. ‘ 

And what do theythere? Before God's 
throne they stand, spirits perfect in wisdom 
and holiness. Ate they not all minister 
ing spirits who stand there. They may 
be sent to some lost planet like ow 
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pleas- own to heal some wounded, broken heart 
hat it whose sigh has reached the God of Heaven. 
little And why should they not? An angel’s 
- miss heart was never broken; could he do it so 
as it well. Perhaps to comfort some weary, 
eerful stricken sinner and then on wings of light- 
ld not | ning to bring back the news of a soul won 
to God, and so from star to star, and one 
1 you bright world to another make the sons of 
0, for the morning to sing together ‘ the return 
ear or of a long lost Prodigal.” Yes. They may 
; home come back here too and hover o’er those 
; they love, and in this twilight hour sit by 
eir at- our side and instil sweet thoughts of God 
ded to and Christ and Heaven. They may be 
sounds near us when the tempest is sweeping o’er 
f girls our souls, and the billows rise around us 
hearts and hope’ and faith are all gone adrift. 
‘sweet ff They may be near us then, and whisper 
encouragement into our hearts and still we 
1 they } know it not. And why shouldn't they. 
ho had § The rich man thought of his friends in mis- 
rother, ery, Shall we not in glory. The agony of 
‘home, § Calvary and the chains of death could not 
: efface John’s love or Mary’s tears from the 
to the # Saviour’s mind, and why should death with 
e girls # us. And why should we not be employed 
in such messages of love, to those we feel 
ad, lest # for and know and love. Could an angel 
oe do it better?—Eriruanius. [N.Y.Obs. 
; Off to 
ate, for 
: ten Parental. 
They 
oe BE GENTLE WITH THE CHILDREN. 
4 ys ‘Now be quick, Mary, and come right 
© yous BE back ; you know what will come if you 
sain tii don’t!’ These words, spoken in no very 
Rares’: pleasant tone, fell upon my ear, as I passed 
“ but .through the hall to my study. They were 
v addressed by Betsy, the housemaid, to a 
+ on sprightly, but not very thoughtful chiid of 
‘a _ seven summers, whom she was sending 
: ani with a message to a farm-house, some 
ll home fq quarter of a mile distant. Mary set out at 
that the jy omce and, taking a seat a moment after, 
‘ | B neara window which overlooked the road, 
i pr ’ @ my eye caught the form of the child, bound- 
veal: ing away on her errand. 
1 itself There is hardly anything in this cold 
sh h ’ @ world, like the feeling with which a father 
a ae regards a bright, affectionate daughter. I 
a tek doubt whether the much and justly eulo- 
hs while gized love of a mother, strong as it is, is 
The va. jy Just such a feeling. Prompted by the 
ly away recollection of what I had just heard, or 
Ae by the dim remembrance of some of my 
a own childish experiences, or perhaps by 
ia - both combined, I determined to watch the 
—= / movements of the little messenger. For 
the first few moment’s, the memory of the 
charge which she had received, seemed to 
———= @ give energy to the child’s purpose, and she 
TEN. skipped along as if determined to obey to 
1 we the letter. But in passing the door of a 
os  Mighbor, something attracted her atten- 
ri brie it (ton. She paused, then ran into the yard, 
) id and it was some minutes before she re- 
Then the appeared. Again on her way, it was not 
“ ie long before something new arrested her 
fy. Owe fy ps. It might be the sight of birds, or 
’ y h them their music, or the discovery of the far- 
er hine famed butterfly, which so many children 
a have chased. At all events, it was soon 
ria 4 3 pretty elear that Mary had quite forgotten 
Yould we the impressive injunction of the house- 
‘ 1d call keeper. ‘Ah, child! thought I, as I 
= Il the turned from the window, ‘thou art a type 
_ of myself, thou art a true representative of 
tis ed AY kind.’ 
a Sa ‘ Weak and irresolute is man; 
their com: The purpose of to-day, 


Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away.’ 

It might have been an hour or more 
later, when the door of my room was some- 
what suddenly opened, and Betsy appeared, 
leading the little culprit. ‘Mary is a very 


eir wings 


on earth 
) how long 
ess, But 


and pall 


bad girl,’ she said in an excited tone. ‘I 
e and eA sent her to Mrs. K.’s to get some things 
glory, ran for her sick mother, and she has been gone 
y sing ¢ . these two hours, and lost her basket be- 
: are sides.” So saying, she drew the reluctant 
tection re child into the room, and went away. This 
trial ; Te Ht introduction to me, then, was one of the 
v's chron Breit threatened consequences of diso- 

. ience. 

Ae hr ~ ‘Mary,’ said I, ‘ what does this mean?’ 


dary raised her eyes timidly to mine but 
siid nothing. Her countenance wore an 
*Xpression of mingled shame, grief and 


re, and al 
d studded 


», § Perplexity. ‘Come here, my child,’ I con- 
age hued, ‘and tell me why you have been 
Jape” § naughty.’ 

Fred “I don’t know,’ she said, after coasidera- 
ihe oe hesitation, * but Betsy is so cross to 


me,’ and she burst into a passion of tears. 








This was evading the point, and I was 

about to say, with some severity, ‘ But, 

child, you do know, and you must tell me,’ 

when the thought occurred to me that there | 
was more truth in her answer than I was 

willing to give her credit for. 

A little exercise of kindness and tact on 
my part, drew from her the history of her 
little expedition. She had been sent away, 
feeling that it was quite a relief to be out 
of sight of her harsh mentor, with no ex- 
planation of the necessity of being quick, 
except a threat, and consequently no real 
respect for the authority which sent her. 
She had stopped to play with the children 
in the yard, from natural love to society. 
She had lingered to watch the birds, and 
listen to their songs, because she loved 
them, and was curious to see their move- 
ments. When coming back, she had set 
down her basket to pick some pretty flow- 
ers, and then forgotten it. I saw how it 
was, and received a lesson. 

Mary perceived clearly enough the gen- 
eral idea that she had done wrong, but 
could not see where the wrong lay, or 
how, or why she had done it. She had 
never been taught that it was wrong to 
play, or to love the birds and the flowers, 
but on the contrary, she had learned to 
think that these things were all right. 
Her error was, that she had taken the 
wrong time to indulge in these innocent 
inclinations. On this point she had re- 
ceived little or no instruction. No wonder 
she could not tell why-she had been ‘ so 
naughty.’ The fault was partly in her in- 
structors, and it was the consciousness of 
something of this kind which made her 
look so perplexed, and led her to say, ‘I 
don’t know.’ 

This ‘I don’t know,’ so often taken as 
an evidence of sullenness on the part of 
children, has more of truth and reason in 
it than many parents and teachers are 
aware of. Too often we deal with the 
child just as if it knew as much and could 
reason as well as ourselves. 

Be just to the children. 


Be gentle with 
the children. 


[ Mother’s Journal. 








Natural ffistorp. 
THE SHETLAND PONY. 


These curious little animals attract so 
much attention wherever they appear, 
especially among youths, that they gen- 
erally form a part of all the menageries 
that travel through the country. No won- 
der that they are great favorites with the 
girls and boys; for their small size, beauti- 
ful shape, and gentle, playful disposition 
seem to fit them exactly to be playmates 
for young people, and the little horses are 
always ready to join in their pleasure ex- 
cursions and frolics. 

Egypt was the original country of horses, 
but as they are now found in all parts of 
the world, they differ greatly, each kind of 
horse being adapted to the climate and 
productions of the country he inhabits. 
The Shetland pony is just the animal 
required in Scotland, the Shetland Islands, 
(from which its name is derived,) and 
Canada. Its diminutive size suits the 
scanty vegetation of these countries, which 
would not support large animals; but if 
they were as feeble as they are small, they 
would be of little service. They however, 
possess immense strength in proportion to 
their size, and are so tough and healthy 
that they can live among the mountains 
through the long winters, and survive to a 
great age, even fifty or sixty years. 

In Scotland they are called Shelties, and 
as they have to take care of themselves, 
they run almost wild upon the mountains, 
and will climb up steep places, standing 
with ease on the very edge of most fright- 
ful precipices. On the Sabbath they are 
always wanted to carry the families to 
church, and they must be caught on Sat- 
urday. The rogues know how to make 
this a difficult task. It isa pleasing sight, 
on Sunday morning, to see one or two 
women mounted upon one of these ponies, 
covering him so completely with their large 
dresses, that nothing can be seen of the 
pony ; but its droll little head. 

A middling-sized man must ride with 
his knees raised to the animal’s shoulders, 
to prevent his toes from touching the 
ground. It is surprising to see with 
what speed they will carry a heavy man 
over broken and zigzag roads in their 
native mountains. 























A gentleman, some time ago, was pre- 
sented with one of these handsome little 
animals, which was no less docile than 
elegant, and measured only seven hands, 
or twenty-eight inchesin height. He was 
anxious to convey his present home as 
speedily as possible ; but being at a con- 
siderable distance, was at a loss how to do 
so most easily. The friend said, ‘ Can 
you not carry him in your chaise?” He 
made the experiment ; and the Shelty was 
lifted into it, covered up with the apron, 
and some bits of bread given him to keep 
him quiet. He lay peacefully till he 
reached his destination, thus exhibiting the 
novel spectacle of a horse riding in a gig. 

A gentleman had a white pony, which 
became extremely attached to a little white 
dog that lived with him in the stable; and 
whenever the horse was taken out the 
dog always ran by his side. One day, 
when the groom took out the pony for 
exercise, and accompanied, as usual, by his 
canine friend, they met a large dog, which 
attacked the diminutive cur, upon which 
the horse reared, and to the astonishment 
of the bystanders, so effectually fought his 
friend’s battle with his fore feet, that the 
aggressor found it for his interest to scam- 
per off at full speed, and rever again ven- 
tured to assail the small dog. 

A little girl, the daughter of a gentleman 
in Warwickshire, England, playing on the 
banks of a:canal which runs through his 
grounds, had the misfortune to fall in, and 
and would, in all probability, have been 
drowned, had not a little pony, which had 
long been kept in the family, plunged into 
the stream, and brought the child safely 
ashore without the least injury. 

A farmer in Canada had a large number 
of ponies, and among them a very hand- 
some and playful one, which was a great 
favorite with a little boy about ten years 
of age, the only child of the farmer. One 
day the boy was sent several miles on an 
errand for some money, with a warning to 
return before night, as the country was in- 
fested with robbers. His visit was so 
delightful that he forgot the command of 
his parents, and did not mount his pony to 
return till it was quite dark. His road 
lay through a thick forest, and it was not 
long before a highwayman attacked and 
dragged him from his horse, which ran 
swiftly homeward. Meantime his terrified 
parents sat trembling by their fireside, 
awaiting their boy’s return. They were 
just preparing to go in search of him, when 
they heard the clattering of hoofs, and 
soon after a loud kicking and pawing at 
the door. On opening it, they saw the 
pony ina state of great excitement, with 
his saddle and bridle dangling about him. 
He ran from them a short distance, then 
frisked about, and seizing the father’s coat 
in his teeth, pulled him along. The 
agonized parents followed the animal, who 
ran ahead, constantly turning back and 
neighing to urge them onward. After. 
travelling many miles through the woods, 
they came to the place where the boy had 
been robbed, and found him tied to a tree, 
stripped of his money and clothes, and 
half dead with fear and cold. He was 
placed on the pony’s back, who proudly 
bore him home,and was ever after treated as 
a friend by the boy whose life he had saved. 


Morality. 
CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 














Two little girls went into the fields to © 


gather flowers. Here they found butter- 
cups, dandelions, violets, and many other 
pretty blossoms. One of the children was 
pleased with everything, and began to pick 
such flowers as she met with. In a little 
while this girl had collected quite a bunch 
of flowers, and though some of them were 
not very handsome, altogether they made a 
beautiful bouquet. The other child was 
more dainty, and determined to pick no 
flowers but such as were very beautiful. 
She disdained to gather the dandelions, for 
they were so common; and she would not 
pluck the buttercups, for they were all of 
one color, and did not take her fancy. 
Even the blue violets were not good 
enough for her. Thus the little pair 
wandered through the fields, till they were 
about to return home. By this time the 
dainty child, seeing that her sister had a 
fine collection of flowers, while she had 
none, began to think it best to pick such 
as she could get. But now the flowers 











were scarce; not even a dandelion, a bur- 
tercup, nor a violet was to be found. At 
length the girl begged a single dandelion 
of her sister, and thus they returned home. 
When the two children went to their 
mother, she asked how it happened that 
one had so pretty a bouquet while the 
other had but a single flower. The chil- 
dren told their story, and their mother 
then spoke to them as follows :—‘ My 
dear children, let this little event teach 
you a useful lesson. Jane has been the 
wiser of the two. Content with such 
flowers as came in her way, and not aim- 
ing at what was beyond her reach, she has 
been successful in her pursuit, and has 
brought back a beautiful bunch of flowers. 
But Laura, who could not stoop to pick up 
buttercups and dandelions because she 
wanted something more beautiful than 
could be found, collected nothing from the 
field, and was finally obliged to beg a 
dandelion of her sister. Thus it will 
always happen, my children, in passing 
through life. If you are content with 
simple pleasures and innocent enjoyments, 
such as are scattered freely along your 
path, you will, day by day, gather enough 
to make you contented and happy. If, on 
the contrary, you scorn simple pleasures 
and innocent enjoyments, and reach after 
those which are more rare and difficult to 
be obtained, you will meet with frequent 
disappointments, and at last become 
dependent upon others. Seek not, then, 
my dear children, for costly enjoyments or 
extravagant pleasures. Be industrious in 
gathering those which are lawful, and 
which are adapted to your situation. In 
this way you will cultivate a contented 
spirit, and secure your own peace. If, on 
the other hand, you disdain enjoyments 
that are suited to your taste and capacity, 
you will be hard to please. and perpetual 
discontent will dwell im your bosom. 
Thus you see that one course will result in 
something better than riches, while the 
other will bring evils that are worse than 
poverty.’ [Green’s Annual. 


Sabbath) School, 








A FAITHFUL S. 8. TEACHER. 


‘ Not a day goes over my head, but that 
I pray for you.’ So said a Sabbath school 
teacher to certain members of his class 
who were present at a prayer meeting. 
“Come to the Savior,’ said he—‘ O that I 
could see you come.’ ‘Not a day goes 
over my head, but that I pray for you.’ 
Here is Christian faithfulness. This is 
doing the work of a Sabbath school teacher. 
We speak in no spirit of complaining or 
fault-finding ; but the truth is, there are 
too many Sabbath school teachers that are 
wanting in faithfulness. In the Sabbath 
school itse]f, they content themselves with 
a cold, dry repetition of the lesson to be 
recited. They do not interest themselves 
in the lesson; perhaps they have hardly 
looked at it. They make no -effort by 
simple figures and simple stories to give 
the members of their classes an understand- 
ing of the word of God. And such being 
their teachings in the Sabbath school, we 
might expect a corresponding neglect out 
ofit. Soitis. They are not particularly 
concerned for the salvation of the souls 
committed to their trust. They converse 
with them, seldom, if ever, upon the sub- 
ject of religion. They do not ‘ enter into 
their closets’ with the burden of these souls 
upon them. They would think it a great 
fault in a pastor if, forgetting his calling, 
he should be so neglectful.and indifferent. 
And so it would. But the Sabbath school 
teacher must be faithful as the minister. 
They are fellow-laborers. They both hold 
responsible places. And if our Sabbath 
school teachers and our Bible class teachers 
would take more interest in the spiritual 
wants of those under their instruction ; if 
they would remember them at the throne 
of grace; if they would not let ‘a day go 
over their head,’ without praying for 
them; if they would lead them to the 
inquiry meeting, and to the house of 
prayer, we should soon see a different 
state of things in many of our churches. 
Sabbath school teachers, will you think of 
this? Are you doing your duty? __ 

Worth Remembering.—Rev. Dr. Jackson, a 
clergyman in Vermont, in parting with a 
daughter, who had been married, said, ‘I want 
you to remember this one thing :—all you can 
get out of life is usefulnes.’ 
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Editorial. 
NEW ENGLAND PILGRIMS. 


On the Ist of August was celebrated the 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims at, Delft Haven, 
it being the 233d anniversary of that event. 
The idea was suggested by Mr. Everett, of 
celebrating the Embarkation, rather than the 
Landing, as the latter occurs in the winter, an 
inclement season, the former in the summer. 
The concourse was very great, numbering 
many thousands. The decorations of the 
streets were profuse and very imposing. The 
procession was very long, and after marching 
through various streets, over the Plymouth 
Rock, and by the ancient burial ground, it en- 
tered the immense pavilion erected for the oc- 
casion, and twenty-five hundred people or more 
partook of the dinner provided; after which 
three or four hours were spent in listening to 
the speeches delivered by distinguished gen- 
tlemen from various parts of the country, with 
more or less power and appropriateness : 

A correspondent has written for the Com- 
panion the following description of the 


RELICS AT PILGRIM HALL. 

The Celebration at Plymouth of the embark- 
ation of the Pilgrims attracted a large number 
of people from all parts of the country. The 
inducements to attend were unusually great— 
perhaps greater than those on any previous oc- 
casion, if we except the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of 1820, when the greatest orator of 
America fnade one of his greatest efforts. The 
opportunity was offered of hearing several dis- 
tinguished speakers, Mr. Everett in particular, 
who, from his agency in effecting a change in 
the time of the Celebration, was expected to 
exert himself not a little in performing the part 
assigned to him. The season of the year was 
favorable for many, especially those living at a 
distance, whom the snows of December and 
consequent inconveniences of travelling have 
prevented from attending the celebrations of 
former years. These inducements, added to 
the standard attractions of the place—the 
never-failing interest connected with Plymouth 
Rock, Pilgtim Hall, the Old Burying Ground, 
the ancient Records, etc., all combined, had 
the effect of bringing together a great number 
of people, and of making the occasion one of 
more than usual interest. 

Of the proceedings of the day many accounts 
have already been given in the newspapers, 
and as far as the Celebration goes, persons who 
were not there have received through the press 
nearly as good an idea of it as those who were 
present. But there was one part of the enjoy- 
ment of the visitor which the reader of the 
paper has been deprived of. Most of those who 
were there visited Pilgrim Hall, and saw many 
curious and highly interesting relics, some of 
which were brought over in the good old May- 
flower. But no account of these has as yet 
been given in the papers ; and so the following 
brief notic@ of the most prominent of them, 
has been prepared for the benefit of those 
readers of the Youth’s Companion who were 
unable to attend the Celebration. 

One of the most noticeable things in the first 
room which visitors enter, is a tall, old-fashioned 
clock, which used to belong to Gov. Hancock. 
It is made entirely of iron, and was so well 
constructed that it still keeps excellent time, 
although it is now more than a hundred and 
fifty years old. The case appears to have been 
lacquered, as it resembles very much the 
Chinese lacquered ware of the present day. 
The hands and face are somewhat rusty, so 
that unless you are quite near, it is difficult to 
tell the time; but you can tell that the clock 
goes, without looking at it, for it makes nearly 
as much noise as half-a-dozen modern ones. 
It must have been considered quite valuable in 
old times, for it was removed from Boston, at 
the time of the invasion of the British troops, 
and cerried to West Bridgewater for safe keep- 
ing. 

In the main hall is a large painting of the 
Landing of the Fathers, executed by the late 
Henry Sargent Esq., and presented by him to 
the Pilgrim Society. It is a fine painting, and 
has been vajued at a large sum. On each side 
of it stands one of the chairs brought over in 
the Mayflower; one formerly belonged to John 
Carver, and the other to William Brewster. 
They are very straight-backed and angular, 
mede of oak, with rush bottoms. 











The Model of the Mayflower represents that 
vessel as anything buta clipper ; and if it were 
not for the bowsprit, one might ask with 
reason which end was intended for the bow and 
which for the stern. The masts stand nearly 
upright, and are very large and clumsy. The 
bows and stern are both high out of water, 
somewhat after the model of a Chinese Junk. 
No wonder it took her five months to cross the 
Atlantic! 

The Fuller Cradle, brought over in the 
Mayflower, is an interesting relic, not only 
from the associations connected with it, but 
because it throws some light upon the character 
of Mr. Samuel Fuller at the time he used it. 
After examining this cradle one must come to 
the conclusion that although said Samuel Ful- 
ler may have been a very good man, he must 
have been an exceedingly pugnacious and cry- 
ing baby. For the framework of the cradle is 
very strong and massive, much more so than 
would have been necessary to hold a peaceable 
child; and the rockers are very much worn—a 
strong indication that he required a great deal 
of rocking to keep him still. Not to be too 
uncharitable however, there is room for the 
supposition that he was troubled in the night 
with convulsion fits, (although no mention is 
made of it in history) which, if true, would ac- 
count for the strength of the cradle; and we 
may also conjecture that he was harassed with 
abominable disorders, so prevalent among chil- 
dren of his age, which would excuse him for 
now and then giving vent to his feelings in a 
good hearty cry. 

The Cabinet of Peregrine White, the first 
Englishman born in New England, is very an- 
tique in appearance. It is inlaid with rough 
pieces of pearl, and is much worn about the 
drawers.—The Shoe of Priscilla Thomas, who 
was born in 1707, has a heel three inches high 
by measurement, and comes up to a sharp 
point at the toe; it is made of brocade silk, 
now much faded, but evidently very rich when 
new.—The Corsets which belonged to the wife 
of Gov. Bradford are different from those of 
modern construction. Nature is superceded, 
and they are made of nearly the same bigness 
all the way up and down. This would justify 
us in concluding that the people of those times 
were rather a straight-laced set. How they 
were made comfortable is beyond comprehen- 
sion; we can only congratulate ourselves that 
we didn’t live in those times, but have our lot 
in the midst of modern inventions and improve- 
ments. 

Among other things is the sword of Capt. 
Miles Standish. ‘The sheath is covered with 
leather, which is hacked and patched, indica- 
tive of the hard service which the weapon has 
seen. How many times has the handle of that 
sword been tightly clapsed in the hour of dan- 
ger! How often has it been warmed in that 
resolute right hand, that was ever ready for the 
protection of the life and welfare of the Pilgrim 
band! In the same case with this are a piece 
of the house where Columbus was born, a 
piece of Gen. Washington’s coffin, and the 
barrel of the gun that killed King Philip. The 
lock of this gun is in the collection of the Mass. 
Historical Society in Boston. 

The Bible of John Alden was brought over 
by him in the Mayflower. It is printed in Old 
English type, on strong paper, and is well 
bound in calf, with the edges of the covers se- 
cured by a rim of brass. As it lies in the case, 
it is open at the end of the book,’and the fol- 
lowing appears there, showing the date of its 
publishment. 

‘Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King’s most excelent Majestie. 
Anno. Dom. 1620, 

It must, then, have been procured just before 
leaving for these desolate shores. The good 
man, wishing a durable copy of the best of 
companions to take with him on his perilous 
journey, probably selected this as the best he 
could find ; or perhaps it was the parting gift 
of some dear friend, who rightly thought this 
the most valuable present he could give, the 
most worthy of true friendship, and the most 
expressive of sincere regard. 

John Eliot’s Indian Bible is a great curiosi- 
ty. The language in which it is printed isnow 
extinct, and it is believed that this is the only 
vestige of it that remains. It was printed at 
Cambridge, Ms., in 1663, and reprinted in 
1685, The book lies open in the case, and the 
following verse has been copied from it as a 





specimen of the language : 

Nen wuttaibeoh noowamofit, kah wo monog 
nuttaihe, noh metfu ut lilifehtu. 

It could not readily be ascertained to what 
part of our version of the Bible this corresponds. 

The things which have been here mentioned 
form only a part of what the collection con- 
tains ; there are many others, including sever- 
al packages of old colonial newspapers, which 
it would be very interesting to examine; the 
Old Burying Ground, too, claims attention, and 
the old Colonial Records; but these must be 
deferred until another time. N. W. B. 








Variety. 


A TOUCHING SCENE. 


A beautiful infant had been taught to say, 
(and it could say little else,) ‘God will take 
care of baby.’ It was seized with sickness, at 
a time when both parents were just recovering 
from a dangerous illness. Every day it grew 
worse, and at last was given up to die. Al- 
most agonized, the mother begged to be car- 
ried into the room of her darling, to give it one 
last embrace. Both parents succeeded in 
reaching the apartment, just as it was thought 
the babe had breathed its last. The mother 
wept aloud, when once more the little creature 
opened its eyes, looked lovingly up in her face, 
smiled, moved its lips, and in a faint voice said, 
‘God will take care of baby.’ Sweet, consoling 
words! they had hardly ceased, when the in- 
fant spirit was in heaven! 

—————_— 


A DOG AND HIS DRUNKEN MASTER. 


A few nights since, the following incident 
occurred; a laboring man who had just previ- 
ously received his weeks wages, and was ac- 
companied by his son and his faithful dog, after 
having drank more than was good for him, at- 
tempted to enter another rum shop, when his 
little son, while pleading with his father not to 
go in, took hold of his hand, and exerted to the 
utmost his tiny strength, to keep him out of 
the shop. The dog upon witnessing the efforts 
of his young master, immediately jumped up 
and seizing the man’s coat tail, pulled reso- 
lutely in the same direction with the little boy. 
The dog, it is true, might not fully appreciate 
his master’s design as the boy did, but his na- 
tive sagacity, sharpened perhaps by what had 
occurred on other occasions, and prompted also 
by the actions of the son, probabty made it ap- 
parent to him that the man had better be kept 
out of the rum shop. But alas, the warnings 
of both human and brute were disregarded ; in 
the maa went; and as a consequence, he soon 
found himself an inmate of a Watch-house, and 
ultimately of the Jail. 

ee 


THE SWEARING ROOM. 

The Baltimore Sun of the 19th ult. says: 
A day or two since, a genteely dressed man, 
and having all the appearance of a gentleman, 
walked into the bar-room of one on most 
respectable hotels and perhaps by way of 
showing his consequence, strutted about the 
room, asking questions, and interlarding his 
language with any amount of oaths especially 
annoying to the landlord and several other per- 
sons present. The landlord at last went to 
him, and calling him aside, told him that the 
language he was using was exceedingly disa- 
greeable in that place ; further, that there was 
a private room, particularly fitted up, which 
was called the ‘swearing room,’ and if he 
would only go there he might swear to his 
heart’s content. The stranger took the rebuke 
kindly, and no more swearing was heard from 
his lips at that time.’ 

ee 


Satisractory.—The Hartford (Ct.) Repub- 


lican says: ‘We heard the other day a good 
and true story of a Connecticut parson. His 
country parish raised his salary from $300 per 
annum to $400. The good man objected—for 
three reasons. ‘First,’ said he,‘ because you 
can’t afford to give more than*® $300. Second, 
because my preaching isn’t worth more than 
$300. Third and last, because I have to col- 








‘| lect my salary, which heretofore has been the 


hardest part of my labors among you. If I 
have to collect an additional hundred it will 
kill me.’” 


, —@———_ 
A Hint ror Hovusrkeerers.—A few crops 
of carbonate of ammonia, in a small quantity 
of warm rain-water, will prove a safe and easy 
anti-acid, &c., and will change if carefully ap- 
plied, discolored spots upon carpets, and indeed 
all spots, whether produced by acids or alkalies. 
If oné has the misfortune to have a carpet in- 
jured by whitewash, this will immediately res- 
tore it.—[ Ohio Cultivator. 
> 
Mary.—This sweetest of all female names 
is fron the Hebrew, and has the meaning of 
exalted, a truly appropriate signification. It 
is a famous name, both in sacred and profane 
history. In all ages it has literally been ex- 
alted. From Mary the mother of Jesus, to 
Mary the mother of Washington, the glory has 
not departed from the name. In the French, 
Mary becomes Marie.—[ Knickerbocker. 





‘A cake cannot be eaten and kept too? 
This proverb, Will Winrow says, is verified by 
the fact, that young men cannot abuse their 
health ia the morning of life, and enjoy a hap. 
py evening of old age—cannot scatter their 
early dimes, and have a good store of dollars— 
cannot pass their leisure hours in silly amuse. 
ment, and grow up to usefulness and respect, 
or superior mental cultivation. 

—>—_——_ 

Weicat or Sin.—A gentleman weighing a 
lady, not finding a sufficiency of weight, put 
his foot into the scale which soon turned it; 
when he observed, ‘sin weighed heavy.’ ‘It 
does, indeed,’ said the lady, smiling, ‘for one 
foot weighed me down.’ 

—@————_ 

Mintmum or Wir.—A gentleman bein 
asked by a friend, ‘What was it o'clock,’ 
gravely replied, ‘little or nothing.’ ‘How so? 
asked the inquirer. ‘ Why,’ said the wit, ‘ it is 
not quite one, and that which is less than one, 
must be little or nothing !’ 

—p— 


SCRAPS. 


A Serene Temper.—Our happiness is a 
sacred deposit, for which we must give account, 
A serene and amiable temper is among its 
most efficient preservatives. 

LirtLe Tuines.—Life is made up, not of 
great sacrifices or duties, but of little things, 
in which smiles and kindnesses, and small ob- 
ligations, given habitually, are what win and 
preserve the heart and secure comfort. ~ 

Why pon’r Taey ?—A little child being at 
a sermon, and observing the minister very ve. 
hement in his words and bodiiy gesture, cried 
out,—‘ Mother, why don’t the people let the 
man out of the box ?” 

A Caution For THE Tonaue.—Remember 
a word cuts deeper than a sharper weapon, and 
the wound it makes is longer curing. 


Poeirp. 
_ THE BLIND BOY. 


An editor from whose selection we take the 
following lines, has beautifully said, that, for 
himself, he could not see to read them through. 














It was a blessed summer’s day— 

The flowers bloomed—the air was mild— 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 

And everything in nature smiled. 


In pleasant thought I wandered on 
Beneath the deep wood’s simple shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 
Two children who had thither strayed. 


Just at an aged bench tree’s foot, 
A little boy and girl reclined ; 

His hand in her’s she gently put, 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 


The children knew not I was near: 
A tree concealed me from their view ; 
But all they said I well could hear, 
And I could see all they might do. 


‘Dear Mary!’ said the poor blind boy, 
‘ That little bird sings very long— 
So do you see him in his joy, 
And is he pretty as his song ” 


‘Yes, Edward, yes,’ replied the maid, 
‘I see the bird on yonder tree.’ 

The poor boy sighed and gently, said: 
‘ Sister, I wish that I could see!’ 


‘The flowers, you say are very fair, 

And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there ; 

How beautiful for one who sees! 


‘ Yet I the fragrant flowers can smell, 

And I can feel the green leaf’s shade, 
And I can hear the notes that swell 

From those dear birds that God has made. 


‘ So, sister, God to me is Rind, 
Though sight, alas! he has not given ; 
But tell me, are there any blind 
Among the children up in heaven 
‘No, dearest Edward, there all see ; 
But why ask me a thing so odd ?— 
‘Oh Mary, he’s so good to me, 
[ thought I'd like to look at God? 
Ere long, disease his hand had laid 
On that dear boy, so meek, and mild ; 
His widowed mother wept and prayed 
That God would spare her sightiess child. 
He felt her warm tears on his face, 
And said, ‘ Oh, never weep for me; 
I’m going to a bright, bright place, 
Where, Mary says, I God shail see. 
‘ And you'll come there, dear Mary, to; 
But, mother, dear, when you coe there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that ’ tis you— 
You know I never saw you here!’ 
He spoke no more—but sweetly smiled, 
Until the final blow was given; 
When God took up that poor blind child, 
And opened first his eyes—in heaven. 


“YOUTHS COMPANION. 


PusLisHEeD WEEKLY, By NaTuanieL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advanct. 
W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents. 
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